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EDUCATIONAL AND JOB PLANS 
OF ILLINOIS RURAL YOUTH 



By D. E. Lindstrom* 

M ovement of rural youth to urban areas has intensified as agri- 
cultural technlogy has advanced. Studies of this trend have 
given rise to the theory that such movement is inevitable as a society 
adopts a more modern or technological way of life. The movement is 
accelerated by greater opportunities in urban areas as well as by a 
growing lack of occupational opportunities in rural areas. 

As technology advances, these “push” and “pull” forces create situa- 
tions of disequilibrium out of which may arise serious social and eco- 
nomic problems, not only for the migrants, but also for the communities 
from which and to which they move. No single force is the cause for 
this movement, nor are the effects limited to any one subsystem in the 
social system. A Minnesota study notes that, “The purely economic 
view of migration as a simple response to variations in income is an 
inadequate explanation.” (Taves and Coller, 1963, p. 33)^ 

Education has been one of the important forces in bringing about 
technical change both in agriculture and in industry. This includes edu- 
cation by the public school system as well as the various forms of higher 
education and research. However, there have been inequalities in the 
types of educational programs offered in the public schools, especially 
in rural areas. 

The usual high school program in rural areas of the nation has been 
primarily oriented toward preparation for college. Vocational educa- 
tion as such has been largely centered around vocational agriculture 
and home economics. The emphasis on these two fields, strongly sup- 
ported by federal aid, has made a significant contribution to the ad- 
vancement of technology in agriculture and homemaking. But not all 
rural high schools offer even this much in the vocational field. For 
example, in the area of this study in the 1963-64 school year, 10 (32 
percent) of the 31 schools in the sample did not offer vocational agri- 
culture, making it impossible for 321 (21.3 percent) of the male stu- 
dents to enroll in such courses (Illinois Board of Vocational Education, 
1963). 

In the last 20 to 25 years an important structural change has been 
taking place in the Illinois rural school system. Many rural school dis- 

^ Professor of Rural Sociology. 

' This and similar references are listed in the bibliography. 
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tricts have been consolidated, resulting in a sharp decrease in one-room 
schools and in the formation of community unit districts. But even 
with the change in form or structure, much remains to be done in 
changing curriculum content. For example, about the time data were 
being collected for this study, another study was directed at the need 
for a change in the traditional agricultural curriculum pointing to the 
necessity to broaden the programs to include agribusiness (Hemp, 
et ah, 1966). Such programs would help farm youth not planning to 
go to college or to farm and wanting specialized education to get it in 
courses dealing with agriculturally related industries. 

A more general study, not specifically directed at rural youth, has 
been done by the Bureau, of Educational Research of the University of 
Illinois (McClure, 1960). The study examined the broad range of vo- 
cational education in the public schools, beginning with the programs in 
the high schools and extending to the more generalized programs beyond 
high schools. One of the findings of the study was that high schools 
should provide for the maximum development of all students, whether 
their occupational goals lead to further education in college, to further 
education at the junior college level, or to immediate entry into the 
work force. 

A Task Force in Education, formed in April, 1965, issued its final 
report in December, 1966, recommending further changes both in the 
structure and the program of the school system. Among its recommen- 
dations were the further reorganization of school districts in the state 
to as few as 200 and the revision of the program to provide greater 
flexibility and comprehensiveness. Extension of the school system, in- 
cluding the formation of about 40 district or regional schools for youth 
who desired or needed extended vocational or occupational training, 
was also recommended. 

The problem created by the narrowness of the school system, espe- 
cially with respect to further education for high school graduates not 
planning on college and dropouts from high school, is being corrected in 
Illinois by the formation of a state system of junior colleges. The en- 
abling legislation provides that the programs should be flexible and com- 
prehensive and that these institutions must b^ open to all who are 
qualified and wish to enter. In the past the primary emphasis of junior 
colleges and community colleges has been placed on senior-college pre- 
paratory programs. Some of these institutions are also offering some 
vocational education. The junior college system now being developed, 
however, will be able to offer a broader program of vocational training. 
The Illinois Public Junior College Act states, in part, that, ‘‘Class I 
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Table 1. — Occupational Distribution of the Labor Force 
in the United States in 1963 


Type of worker 


Percent 


Managerial and professional workers 


12.6 


23.5 


Managers f officials/ and nonfarm proprietors 


10.9 


35.0 


wnme coj.j.ar cuiiLi 


15.2 




6.3 






13.5 






34.4 




3.6 






12.6 




Diw.XX€Cl 'WwXjSihtJli cuJM. ••••••••••••••■•••••» 


18.2 








7.1 




4.7 




2.4 





Source: Heilbroner, 1965, p. 188. 



junior college districts shall admit all students qualified to complece any 
one of their programs including general education, transfer, occupa- 
tional, technical, and terminal, as long as space for effective instruction 
is available. After entry, the college shall counsel and distribute the 
students among its programs according to their interests and abilities. ^ 

An important point is that most (69.4 percent) of the jobs in the 
United States are still classed in the service, clerical, skilled, and semi- 
skilled areas (Table 1). These are the areas in which many rural youth, 
especially those seeking jobs immediately after graduation from high 
school, try to find jobs. It is therefore imperative that those rural youth 
not planning to attend a full four-year college or university be ade- 
quately prepared to qualify for these jobs. Such vocational training 
can be provided by high schools or by junior colleges and trade schools. 

In view of this situation, this study suggests possible directions 
of program development in such schools by analyzing educational and 
personal differences between those rural youth who do not plan to go 
to college and those who do. These differences are important because 
they are the basis for the decision-making process whereby the youth 
decide whether to go to a full four-year college or university, to attend 
a junior college or trade school, or to seek a job immediately after 
graduation from high school. Educational factors discussed include 
academic and mechanical aptitude, attitude toward teachers and coun- 
selors, and opinions about the adequacy of the high school attended in 
regard to preparation for college or a job. Personal factors discussed 



‘ 111. Rev. Stat, c. 122, § 103.17 (1965). 
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include differences in family size, education of parents, parents’ attitude 
toward post-high school education, the family’s general status in the 
community, and the nature of the youth’s present reference groups, in- 
cluding friends and admired adults. 



THE METHOD OF THE STUDY 

The study was designed to determine the aptitudes, skills, and socio- 
logical and personal factois that characterize those youths not planning 
to go to college and who wish to enter technical or service occupations. 
From these determinations, the study suggests that certain types of 
vocational training not now generally available to rural high school or 
post-high school youth should be offered. 

To determine what are these aptitudes, skills, and factors, a series 
of tests, supplemented by a personal questionnaire, was given to juniors 
and seniors in 31 high schools located in eight selected counties in 
Illinois (Figure 1). Academic tests were used to test skills in the aca- 
demic and vocational fields. These tests were used to indicate fitness or 
suitability for various t)q)es of jobs. A personality test was used to 
determine not only what were the sociopersonal factors affecting em- 
ployability in technical, artisan, and other jobs, but also to show adapt- 




The eight counties in Illinois in 
which schools that participated in 
the study were located are shown 
in white. (Fig. 1) 
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ability to social situations in which the youth may find themselves, 
since ability to work and deal with people is an increasingly important 
attribute, especially in the service occupations. 

The types of training needed to fit youth not planning to go to col- 
lege were a,t least partially determined by asking what kinds of courses 
were taken or were available in high school and what other courses the 
youth felt should have been available. These data were supplemented 
by data on the occupational aspirations held by the youth on what they 
would like to do and what kinds of jobs they hoped to enter. 

Source of data. This bulletin represents the third part of the 
complete study. A pilot study to test the methods of the research in- 
volved was done at Sullivan in 1963 (Lindstrom, 1964b). Also, an analy- 
sis was made of the University of Illinois High School Testing Pro- 
gram Office test and environmental data about the juniors and seniors 
in high schools in the counties selected for this study (Lindstrom, 
1964a, and Lindstrom, 1965b.) 

For this study, data were obtained from all juniors and seniors' in 
31 high schools in eight counties in Illinois. These counties were in 
areas with a high unemployment level and therefore eligible for federal 
aid for redevelopment. Rural area development committees were func- 
tioning in all eight counties at the time of data collection in the fall of 
1963. The counties were widely distributed so they would be repre- 
sentative of the rural area development counties of the state. Three 
counties — Alexander, Franklin, and Pulaski in a general farming and 
fruit area — represent high-relief-rate counties with a lack of farming 
and industrial opportunities. Average farm size of these three counties 
is well below the state average. Calhoun County is in a general farming 
area and Moultrie County is in a cash grain area. Marshall and Mercer 
counties are in a livestock and grain area, and Carroll County is in a 
mixed livestock area. Alexander, Franklin, and Pulaski counties ac- 
counted for about 45 percent of the sample. 

All schools in seven of the eight counties cooperated so that, with 
the help of administrators, teachers, and counselors, the cooperation of 
the students was exceptionally good. In Marshall County only one rural 
school, with 17 juniors and seniors, cooperated. A total of 3,060 sets 
of data was secured of which 2,929 could be used. 

Nature of data secured. Tests administered to the youth yielded 
(1) academic scores on abstract reasoning, verbal reasoning, total of 
abstract and verbal reasoning (intelligence), natural-science reading, 
social-science reading, writing, correctional errors in writing, and func- 
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Table 2, — Idealistic and Realistic College Plans 



of the Youth 

Respond of student on post-high school education Percent 

idealistic ; want to go to college 61 

Realistic; expect to receive \aniversiiy 

or college training 41 

Realistic; expect to receive college degree 42 

Realistic: ej^ct to enter professional, techiiical, 

or managerial occupation 41 



^ This and remaining tables in this bulletin report data relat- 
ing to 2,929 juniors and seniors in 31 rural high schools in ini'- 
nois and to their families, 

tional errors in writing; (2) mechanical aptitude scores^; (3) scores 
on 16 personality traits^; (4) occupational aspiration scores (Haller 
and Miller, 1963); and (5) socioeconomic rating scores (Sewell, 1943), 
A questionnaire on family and community factors affecting occupational 
choice that asked the students for data on (1) the personal and family 
situation; (2) the church and school situation; (3) the student’s future 
plans ; (4) the nature of further training thought needed; and (5) home 
conveniences. Further data were available from the University of 
Illinois High School Testing Service. 

Definition of the college prone and the non-college prone. In 
order to analyze the data for college-prone youth and non-college-prone 
youth separately, it was necessary to determine who were the college 
prone and who were the non-college prone. On the question, “I do or do 
not want to go to college,” 61 percent of the youth indicated that they 
wanted to go. Yet, when asked what kind of training they expected, only 
41 percent indicated university or college. Business or trade school 
training was expected by 27 percent of the youth and the remaining 32 
percent indicated the armed forces, said they did not know, or gave no 
answer to the question. Also, only 42 percent indicated that they ex- 
pected to receive college degrees and only 41 percent indicated that 
they expected to enter professional, technical, or managerial jobs which 
normally require college training (Table 2). 

Other studies have reported similar data. A USDA study made in 
19o2 in 32 states showed, that 37 percent of all white farm youth ex- 
pected to go to college (Moore, et al, 1964). In a 1957 Wisconsin 
study, 37 percent of 10,322 high school seniors interviewed said they 
expected to attend college (Sewell and Haller, 1965). In a 1959 Ken- 

^ Mechanical Reasoning, Form A. The Psychological Corporation, New York. 
1947. 

^ IPAT-16PF Form A. Institute of Personality and Ability Testing, Cham- 
paign. 1962. 
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tucky study of 451 farm youth, 35 percent of the boys and 29 percent 
of the girls expected to go to college (Scliwartzweller, 1960). A 
Minnesota study made in 1961 showed that 41 percent of the 44,756 
youth in the sample expected to go to college (Taves and roller, 1963). 

In view of these studies it seems reasonable to regard 41 percent 
of the rural high school youth in this study as realistically planning to 
go to college. These 41 percent were designated as the college prone for 
the purposes of this study and the remaining 59 percent as the non- 
college prone. In the remainder of this bulletin they will be referred 
to as the “CP” and the “NCP” respectively. 

The fact that 61 percent of the youth indicated that they wanted to 
go to college but only 41 percent expected to do so may be explained 
by regarding the question, “I do or do not want to go to college, as 
an idealistic one. Thus, 61 percent of the youth idealistically wanted 
to go to college. The question, “What kind of training is expected,” 
can be regarded as the realistic one. Thus, only 41 percent of the youth 
expected to go to college. The 20-percentage-point difference between 
desire and expectation may also have partly come about because of a 
misinterpretation of the questionnaire. 

Method of analysis of data. The data were programmed on com- 
puter punch cards. This resulted in computation of simple frequencies j 
Chi-square tests of significant differences; Pearsonian coefficients of 
correlation between all variables, especially those on academic, me- 
chanical aptitude, personality, and occupational aspiration scores; oc- 
cupational, educational, and social participation ratings; and socio- 
economic and social status scores. 

The simple frequencies were based on six categories; CP, NCP, 
farm, nonfarm, male, and female. Zero-order correlations were com- 
puted to determine statistically significant relations for the total sample 
on academic competence, mechanical aptitude, the 16 personality factors, 
occupational aspirations, socioeconomic status, and a number of other 
indexes. Chi-square tests of significance were computed to determine 
differences between the CP and the NCP. Any Chi-square value with a 
p of 0.05 or smaller indicates that the difference between the CP and the 
NCP is statistically significant (Hagood and Price, 1952. p. 372ff). 
For the 2,929 usable sets of data in the sample the critical ratio was 
0.047 in a two-tailed test. Any coefficient above 0.047 was considered 
to be significant at the 0.01 level of probability. 

In order to provide a frame of reference for studying what types of 
training those not expecting to go to college needed, the differences be- 
tween them and those planning to go to college were determined using 
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a number of indexes. The discussion of these differences comprises the 
main part of this bulletin. Differentials were also determined with 
respect to the tests used for determining academic and vocational com- 
petence and measures of personality and of aspirations. It was assumed 
that if the NCP fell below the CP in any of these respects, these differ- 
ences would indicate training needed for fitness for occupations. The 
results can be used for guidelines in counseling rural youth who do not 
plan to go to college in determining the nature of the future training 
they should seek. 

FAMILY DIFFERENCES BETWEEN COLLEGE 
AND NON-COLLEGE PRONE 

Residence, farm size, and ownership. Residence of the youth was 
about equally divided between rural farm, rural nonfarm, and town. 
Thirty-one percent of the youth in the study lived on farms, 39 percent 
lived in the open country or in small villages, and 30 percent lived in 
towns predominantly dependent on farming (Table 3). 

The farms on which the youth lived were mostly of the family farm 
type where most of the farm work was done by members of the family. 
Eighty-seven percent of these farms were under 340 acres, 33 percent 
under 100 acres, and 13 percent over 340 acres. The CP youth, in sig- 
nificantly higher percentages, lived on farms over 180 acres in size than 
did the NCP (Tabled). 

The families of the youth. Eighty-three percent of the youth lived 
at home with their parents and 5 percent of the families with both par- 



of the Families of the Youth 








Number 




Percent 




Chi- ^ 

i 








Total 


CP 


NCP 


square 


\ 






2,929 


100 


(N=1,204) 


(N=l,725) 








919 


31 


31 


32*1 




\ 






285 


10 


8 


11 1 


i7.na 
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846 
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27 


30 ( 


-j 






879 


30 
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27j 
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877 


100 


(N=360) 


(N=517) 
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293 
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27 
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116 
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18 


loj 
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Farm tenure of father or 
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guardian 
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100 
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ents in the home also had one adult dependent. Only 8 percent lived 
with only one parent and 4 percent lived with relatives such as grand- 
parents, uncles, or aunts. Eighty-seven percent of the CP and 80 per- 
cent of the NCP lived at home with their parents (Table 5). 



Table 4. — ^Average Size of Farm, Average Value of Farmland per Acre, 
and Proportion of Tenancy on Farmland in the Eight Counties 

in the Study 



County 


Average acres 
per farm 


Average value 
per acre 


Percent of 
tenancy 


Average age 
of operator 


Alexander. . . 


241.2 


$155.96 


23.4 


52.4 


Pulaski 




153.46 


10.5 


54.0 


Franklin. . . . 


154.3 


162.55 


5.8 


52.5 


Calhoun 


181.8 


133.86 


13.5 


52.5 


I4oultrie. . . . 




537.47 


35.0 


49.4 


Marshall. . . . 




409.79 


49.8 


49.2 


Mercer 




296.44 


31.5 


49.8 


Carroll 




260.18 


39.1 


47.9 


State 




363.98 


30.4 


50.0 


Source : 


U.S. Department of Commerce, 1967. 







Table 5. — Characteristics of the Families of the Youth 



Total 



With whan hones are made 

Own parents 83 

Own parents and one adult dependent. 5 

One parent only 8 

Others 4 

Number in family at hone 

Two or fewer 5 

Three or four 50 

Five or six 29 

Seven or more 11 

No answer 5 

Number in family away fran hone 

None 44 

One 20 

Two or three 15 

Four or more 9 

No answer * . . . . 11 

Nunto: of brothers in the family 

None 30 

One or two 50 

Three or more 14 

No answer 5 

Number of sisters in the family 

None 32 

One or tWD 48 

Three or more 14 

No answer 5 

® Df = 3; p < .001. Df = 2; p < .01. 




Df = 2; p < 
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The average family consisted of two parents and two children. About 
40 percent of the families had three or more children. Families with 
CP youth were significantly smaller than those with NCP youth. The 
majority of the families (64 percent) had no one or only one youth 
living away from home, 44 percent had none living away from home, 
and only 9 percent had four or more away from home. 

Youth in NCP families had left home in significantly larger num- 
bers than CP youth. Significantly fewer of the CP had brothers and 
sisters living at home. 

Age and sex of youth. The majority (53 percent) of the youth 
were 17 years of age when the data were collected. Twenty-six percent 
were 16 years old (mostly juniors) and 18 percent were 18 years old 
(mostly seniors). Fifty-three percent were males and 47 percent were 
females. The CP, in significantly higher percentages, were younger 
than the NCP and there were significantly more males than females 
among the CP (Table 6). 

Fifty-eight percent of the youth in the sample were juniors and 42 
percent were seniors. This is because some youth drop out, even in 



Table 6. — Age, Sex, Residence, and Class in School of the Youth, 
and Country of Birth of Parents of the Youth 





Number 




Percent 




Chi- 




Total 


CP 


NCP 


square 


Age in years 

16 and under 




26 


27 


26“ 




17 




53 


56 


50 


•u 


18 




18 


16 


20 


> 39.40° 


19 and over 




2 


(a) 


3 1 




Ko answer 




1 


1 




1 


Sex _ 


Male 




53 


60 


48 1 


j> 37.96*^ 


Female 




47 


40 


52 j 


Farm--nonfarm 


Fam 




31 


31 


321 


^ d 


Konfarm 




69 


69 


68 j 


r .05“ 


Class in school ^ 


Junior 




58 


56 


59 1 


j> 2.55^ 


Senior 




42 


44 


41 J 


Country of birth of parents 
Father 












Within United States. . . . 




94 


93 


94 1 


[ d 


Outside United States. . . 




1 


1 


1 


> .05“ 


Wb answer 




5 


6 


5j 


1 


Mother 












Within United States. • • . 




94 


93 


95 1 


[ d 


Outside United States. . . 


39 


1 


1 


1 ' 


^ . 48 ^ 


Wo answer 




5 


6 


4j 


1 


^Less than 0.5 percent. 


= 3; p < 


.001. ‘^Df 


= 1; p < 


.001. 




“Not significant. 
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their junior year. Thus the proportion who were seniors is significantly 
higher for the CP than for the NCP. 

There was no significant difference in college proneness between 
youth whose parents were engaged in farming and youth whose parents 
were otherwise employed. 

Occupations held by fathers of the youth and parental satisfac- 
tion with these occupations. The highest percentage (41) of the fa- 
thers’ occupations was in the blue-collar area (foreman, craftsman, and 
farming-allied). By adding the next lower class (operative, laborer), 66 
percent would be included. In the nation as a whole only 34 percent of 
the labor force was in the blue-collar area in 1963 (Table 1). It is thus 
obvious that there is a higher percentage of blue-collar workers in rural 
areas than in urban areas. Differences are also apparent between the 
occupations of the fathers of the CP and the fathers of the NCP. 
Significantly higher percentages of the latter were in the foreman, 
craftsman, farming-allied, operative, and labor classes (Table 7). 

Fathers of the CP youth tended to keep their jobs longer than those 
of the NCP, and those of the CP had had fewer different jobs in their 
lifetimes. This indicates greater occupational stability on the part of 
fathers of the CP youth. 

The parents of about 80 percent of the youth were quite well satis- 
fied with the occupations held by the breadwinner. More of the mothers 
than the fathers were not well satisfied. A higher percentage of the par- 
ents of the CP was completely satisfied with the father’s occupation than 
was the case of the parents of the NCP. 

The social and economic status of the family. Significant differ- 
ences between the families of the CP and those of the NCP were 
found with respect to home ownership, socioeconomic status, social 
status, ability to support the family, and ability to send the youth to 
college. 

Only 21 percent of the parents of the youth included in this study 
reported they lived in rented homes. The CP, in higher proportions 
than the NCP, lived in owned homes (Table 8) . 

The socioeconomic status index (Sewell, 1943) is a better measure 
of economic status of the family than home ownership. This measure 
also shows that there were significant differences between the CP and 
the NCP in such scores. Over half of the CP rated 89 or more points 
(out of a possible total of 98 points), while 61 percent of the NCP 
rated below 88. A high socioeconomic index also indicates that the 
family scored high on home quality, home conveniences, home facilities, 
communication facilities, education, and church attendance. 
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Table 7. — Occupational Class, Years Worked in Present Job, 
and Satisfaction With Father’s Occupation 
of the Families of the Youth 



Occupational situation 



Percent 

Total CP 



NCP 



Chi- 

square 



Occupation of father 

Professional/ technical/ managerial 16 24 

Clerical/ sales / service 10 11 

Foreman/ craftsman/ farming-allied 41 39 

Operative/ laborer/ armed services 25 19 

All others 8 7 

Years worked in present job 

Five or fewer 14 12 

6-10 12 13 

11-15 13 13 

16-20 20 22 

21-30 17 19 

More than 30. 8 8 

No answer.. 16 13 

Number of past occupations 

None 21 23 

One 36 35 

Two or more 27 29 

Don't know or no answer... 16 13 

How parents look upon father's job^ 

4 or fewer points I 8 15 

5 or 6 points 32 31 

7 or 8 points 39 44 

No answer u 10 




138.27^ 



15 

12 

13 

19 

15 

7 

19 



15.09^ 




47.05^ 




21.27^ 



Father's and mother's 



Father 



Mother 



satisfaction 
with father's job 


Percent 


Chi- 


Percent 


Chi- 


Total 


CP 


NCP square 


Total 


CP 


NCP square 


Not well satisfied 


7 


6 


8 "l 


18 


15 


20 1 


Fairly well satisfied. . 


44 


42 


46 L ^ f od 


32 


31 


32 L 


CCitpletely satisfied... 


40 


43 


37 ? 


39 


44 




No answer 


9 


9* 


9j 


11 


10 


nj 


^ Composite index. 


^ Df = 


4; p < 


.001. Df = S; 


p < .01. 


^ Df 


= 2; p < .001. 



Differences in the index for social status also showed that more of 
the CP lived in higher-status families than was the case with NCP. This 
index is based on the North-Hatt rating for social status based on 
parental educational attainment, home quality, home facilities, com- 
munication facilities, and mean occupation status of the father (Haller 
and Miller, 1963). 

Even though only 5 percent of the youth reported the family too 
poor to provide for family needs, significantly higher percentages of 
the N CP youth reported that this was the case. It was also found that 
20 percent of the CP youth and 29 percent of the NCP youth thought 
that their families were too poor to send them to college. There were 
wide differences between the counties in ability of the wage earner to 
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Table 8. — Social and Economic Situation of the Families of the Youth 





Total 


Percent^ 

CP 


NCP 


Chi- 

square 


Tenure of hone or farm 


Eented 


. 21 


19 


23 ^ 


|> 7.43«i 


CX^ned 


. 78 


80 


76 j 


Socioeconomic status rating^ 










39 to 78 points 


. 11 


6 


16 ~\ 


1 


79 to 88 points 


. 41 


32 


45 


> 228.36® 


89 to 98 points 


. 37 


53 


26 J 


1 


Social status rating^ 










67 to 127 points 


. 33 


24 


39 1 


I 


128 to 157 points 


. 46 


52 


41 ' 


^ 169.77® 


158 to 188 points 


6 


12 


2J 


r 


Abilil^ to provide for family needs 


Too poor 


. 5 


3 


7 1 


> 15. 68^ 


Not too poor 


. 91 


92 


90 J 


AbililY to provide college for youth 


TOO poor 


. 25 


20 


29 1 


> 31. 46^ 


Not too poor 


. 70 


74 


67 J 



®Nonrespondents not included. ^See Sewell, 1943. 

‘^North-Hatt rating for social status. See Haller and Miller, 1963. 
‘iDf = 1; p<.01. ®D£ = 2; p < .001. ^D£ = 1; p < .001. 



support the family. In April, 1964, 4.2 percent of the state’s total popu- 
lation was on public assistance. But in Alexander County it was 21.3 
percent, in Pulaski County, 23.7 percent, and in Franklin County 10.5 
percent. This compared with 5.7 percent in Calhoun County, 3.0 per- 
cent in Moultrie County, 1.9 percent in Marshall County, 2.0 percent in 
Mercer County, and 0.8 percent in Carroll County. 



DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL AND COAAMUNITY ACTIVITIES 

The extent to which the youth or their parents take active part and 
acquire leadership and prestige in school activities is related to college 
proneness. Also, the number and types of friends youth make among 
adults and the prestige of those adults are factors related to the choice 
of the youth in considering post-high school education or jobs. 

Location of schools attended. The majority (61 percent) of the 
students in this study came from open country and village elementary 
schools, and a higher percent of these were NCP. Also, 56 percent 
of the NCP and 50 percent of the CP youth attended high schools in 
villages or open country areas (Table 9). 

Education of parents. The education of parents also has an im- 
portant influence on the educational or occupational choices of the 
youth. A majority (56 percent) of the fathers but only 46 percent of 
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Table 9. — Location of Schools Attended by the Youth 





Total 


Percent^ 

CP 


NCP 


Chi- 

square 


Elannentary school 


Open country 




10 


10 1 




Village 




48 


53 


9.88° 


^ Town or small city 


.. 38 


41 


36 i 




High school _ 


Village or open country. . . . 




50 


56 Iv 


13.09= 


Town or small city 




50 


43/ 



^Nonrespondents not included. 

^Df = 2; p < .01. = 1; p < .001. 



the mothers did not finish high school. Although 28 percent of the 
fathers and 39 percent of the mothers finished high school, only 13 perr 
cent of the fathers and 14 percent of the mothers had gone to college 
(Table 10). 

Fifty-six percent of the fathers and 68 percent of the mothers of 
the CP youth had finished high school and had at least entered college. 
This compares with only 32 percent of the fathers and 41 percent of the 
mothers of NCP youth. 

Parental satisfaction with own education. Significantly higher 
proportions of the parents of the CP were completely satisfied with 
their own educational attainments. Higher percentages of the parents 
of the NCP were not very well satisfied. When scaled on the basis of 
an index, the difference in percentages was also significant (Table 10). 

Church participation. Sixty-nine percent of the youth in the 
sample said they were church members and 64 percent said that they 
regularly attended church. 

All major denominations were represented by those youth claiming 
church membership. Ten percent of the youth did not indicate to which 
denomination they belonged. The CP were members of churches in 
significantly higher proportions than were the NCP (Table 11). 

Youth reported they attended church in higher percentages than was 
reported by them for their fathers, but the percentages were the same 
for their mothers. CP youth attended church in significantly higher 
percentages than did the NCP youth. Likewise, fathers and mothers 
of CP youth were reported to attend church in significantly higher per- 
centages than did parents of NCP youth. 

Participation of rural youth in school and community activities. 

The extent of youth involvement has a direct bearing on status in his 
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Table 10. — Grade Attainment in School and Satisfaction 
With Educational Attainment by Parents of the Youth 







Fathers 






Mothers 








Percent^ 




Chi- 


Percent®- 




Chi- 




Total CP 


NCP 


square 


Total 


CP 


NCP 


square 


Attainment 


















8 th grade or less 


39 


27 


46“ 




26 


16 


33“ 




Grades 9 to 11 


17 


15 


18 


“U 


20 


15 


24 




12th grade 


28 


33 


24 


S 232.15° 


39 


45 


34 


> 271.17° 


Sane college and 


















college degree 


13 


23 


8^ 




14 


23 


7_ 




Satisfaction 


















Not very well 


















satisfied 


21 


18 


23 1 


1 c 


15 


13 


16] 


1 c 


Well enough satisfied. 


51 


49 


52 


> 24.02° 


54 


52 


57 


S 20.79 


Coipletely satisfied.. 


23 


27 


20 J 


1 


28 


30 


27 J 


1 






Percent (fathers and mothers) 


a 




Chi- 






Total 




CP 




NCP 




square 


Attainment 


















4 to 10 points 




. 33 




19 




431 






11 to 13 points* 




. 28 




27 




29 > 




272.13° 


14 to 16 points 




. 36 




52 




24 J 






Satisfaction 


















2 or fewer points 




. 12 




9 




13 1 






3 to 6 points 




. 55 




52 




58 > 




34.56° 


7 or 8 points 




. 27 




32 




23 J 







^Nonrespon dents not included. 

^Df = 3; p < .001. ‘=Df = 2; p < .001. 

Table 11. — Church Participation and Church Preference 
of the Youth and Their Parents 



Youth 

Membership 

Norxnsmber ship 

Attendance 

Nonatterdance . 

Parents 

Father's attendance 

Father's nonattendance 

Mother's attendance 

Mother's nonattendance 

Church preference of youth vdio were members 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Catholic 

Presbyterian 

Lutheran 

Protestant (dexxmiiation not specified) . . 

Others 

Not reported 





Percent®- 




Chi- 


Total 


CP 


NCP 


square 


69 

25 


73 

20 


65*1 
29 J 


^ 33.28^ 


64 

33 


76 

22 


561 
41 J 


j> 113.51^ 


45 

48 


54 

40 


39 
54 J 


^ 64.20^ 


64 

24 


72 

26 


57 1 
40 J 


^ 62.97^ 


22 


20 


23“ 




17 


20 


14 




11 


12 


11 




8 

7 


9 

5 


7 

7 


> 31.68*^ 


4 


4 


5 




21 


22 


20 




10 


8 


11 





^Nonrespondents not included. 

^Df = 1; p < .001. ‘^Df = 7; p < .001. 
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social group. Various indexes were used to indicate the extent of this 
involvement. These included participation in school club activities, in 
church and community clubs, in extracurricular school activities, and 
in leadership activities. The opportunity was given to each youth to 
rate himself in leadership activities and prestige in his school com- 
munity. In every case the differences between the CP and the NCP 
were significant (Table 12). 

It was found that the majority were low participators with 74 per- 
cent of the NCP and 52 percent of the CP participating in five or fewer 
school club activities. 

Almost twice as many of the NCP as CP participated in five or 
fewer church and community clubs and organizations, while twice as 
many of the CP participated in four or more school extracurricular 
activities. Over three times more CP than NCP rated themselves as 
above average in leadership and, although the majority of the youth 
rated themselves low in prestige, 38 percent of the CP compared with 
only 20 percent of the NCP rated themselves above 5 points in prestige. 

Family and peer group influences. Youth have the highest num- 
ber of social contacts in their family and peer groups. To get an indica- 
tion of the influences of these groups, the youth were asked to give the 
number of friends and the number of admired adults they claimed, their 



Table 12. — Participation in School and Church Activities 
and Leadership and Prestige Ratings of the Youth 





Total 


Percent^ 

CP 


NCP 


Chi- 

square 


Schcx)l club activities 


Five or fewer 




52 


74 ' 


1 


Six to ten 




23 


13 


> 335.04° 


Eleven or more 




22 


8 ' 


1 


Church and camiunity clubs 


Five or fewer 




29 


50 1 


1 


Six to ten 




21 


19 


> 196.22° 


Eleven or more 




48 


26 J 


1 


School extracurricular activities 


None or one 




26 


42 1 


[ K 


Two or three 




43 


34 


> 134.15° 


Four or more 




26 


13 J 


r 


Leadership self-rating 










Below average 




11 


28 1 


[ h 


About average 




66 


64 


> 232.78° 


Above average 




18 


5 J 


r 


Prestige self-rating 










5 or fewer points 




57 


69 1 


1 


6 to 9 points 




27 


16 * 


> 104.48*’ 


10 or more points. 




11 







^Nonrespondents not included. ^’Df = 2; p < .001. 
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relationship to the admired adults, and the occupational status held by 
them. 

Ten or fewer friends were claimed by 69 percent of the youth and 
39 percent reported they had fewer than six. Also, about the same per- 
centages of the CP and the NCP claimed about the same number of 
friends (Table 13). It appears, therefore, that the number of friends 
cannot be regarded as a factor in college proneness. It is, rather, the 
type of friends that is of most importance. 

There were significant differences in the number and occupational 
prestige rating of admired adults and the youth’s kin-relationship to 
these adults. The CP were found to have more admired adults than the 
NCP. Even though the majority of all youth (55 percent) were not 
kin-related to admired adults, more of the CP (61 percent) were not 
so related. Kin-relationships were probably more of an influence on 
decisions made by NCP than by the CP in view of the Chi-square 
values shown in Tables 7 and 13. 

Occupational prestige ratings of admired adults were probably of 
even more importance than kin-relationships. Tables 7 and 13 show that 
significantly higher percentages of the fathers of the NCP than the 
fathers of the CP were low in occupational rank. Likewise, signifi- 
cantly higher percentages of the kin- relatives of the NCP were low in 
occupational rank. 



Table 13. — Relationships of the Youth With Friends 
and Admired Adults 





Total 


Percent^ 

CP 


NCP 


Chi- 

square 


Friends cladined yaith 










Five or fewer 




37 


39 1 


1 ' ' c 


Six to ten 




31 


30 


S 1.24^^ 


Eleven or more 




23 


24 J 


1 


Admired adults claimed by youth 










Two or fewer 




26 


32 1 


1 d 


Three or four 




36 


34 




Five or more 




30 


25 J 


1 


Kin relationship of admired 
ycnith to youth 










^stly kin 




20 


30 1 


L d 


Equally kin and non-kin 


... 10 


10 




S 45.24^ 


Mostly non-kin 




61 


50 J 


1 


Occupational prestige rating 
of admired adults^ 










35 or fewer points 


e 


3 




1 


36 to 52 points 




16 


34 1 


> 207.10® 


53 to 70 points 




58 


40 1 


71 or more points 




14 


7j 


1 



^Nonrespondents not included. ^North-Hatt (NORC) rating scale. 
^Df = 2; not significant. *^Df s 2; p < .001. ®Df = 3; p < .001. 
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Youth’s appraisal of teachers’ influence. Teachers’ influence ap- 
pears to be a differential factor, favoring the CP youth. Differences 
between them and the NCP are significant on all five aspects of in- 
fluence tested — making students feel wanted, earnings studentr’ re- 
spect, indicating to the students a thorough grasp of the field taught, 
making students want to learn, and understanding the students’ strong 
and weak points (Table 14). 

Most of the 31 schools included in the study offered programs de- 
signed primarily to prepare the students for college. This may have 
been a factor in influencing the students’ responses, for those who were 
not thinking of going to college may have felt that the primary concern 
of the teachers was for those preparing for college. 

Table 14. — Effectiveness of Teachers in School as Seen by the Youth 



Percent^ Chi- 

Total CT NCP squar( 



Helpfulness of teachers 

Made students feel wanted 

All 

Most 

Sane 

None.. 

Earned students* sincere respect 

All 

Most 

Seme 

None 

Showed thorough grasp of field 

All 

Most 

Some 

None 

Made students want to learn 

All 

Most 

Some 

None 

Understood students* strong and weak points 

All ^ 

Most 

Some 

None 



15 18 

41 46 

36 30 

7 4 

13 13 

42 46 

40 39 

3 1 

16 14 

42 49 

35 33 

4 2 

13 13 

37 43 

43 41 

4 2 

12 11 

34 38 

44 45 

7 4 



52. 16*" 



33. 6r 



44. 49*" 



38. 03^" 



36. 52*" 



Correlations^ 

Nature of helpfulness of teachers a 

Earned students* sincere respect 54 

Made students want to learn 47 

Understood students* strong and weak points.. ^46 
Showed thorough grasp of field 39 

^Nonrespondents not included. 

= 3; p < .001. 

= Made students feel wanted; B = Earned students* sincere respect; C = Made 
students want to learn; D = Understood students* strong and weak points. 



BCD 

.53 ... 

.47 .49 

.46 .43 .46 
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FUTURE EDUCATIONAL AND JOB PLANS 

Post-high school educational plans. Some type of education be- 
yond high school was desired by 76 percent of all of the youth ques- 
tioned. Only 21 percent said they did not desire further education. 
Forty-one percent indicated university or college as the place to obtain 
such education and 27 percent indicated preference for business or 
trade schools. Forty-two percent of the NCP youth preferred business 
or trade institutions and 2 percent of all youth questioned hoped to get 
in-service training. Most of these thought they would find such train- 
ing in the armed services (Table 15). 



Table 15. — Educational and Training Aspirations of the Youth 



Percent^ Chi- 

Total CP ^ square 



Post-high school education desired 76 

Post-high school education not desired.... 21 

Where can post-high school education be secured 

University or college.. 43 

Business or trade school 27 

On job, arrived forces, and others 2 

Not known 5 

How far away can youth go to get 

post-high school education 

Under 10 miles frcm hone 30 

Under 100 miles frcm hone 13 

Over 100 miles frcm hone 19 

Certainty of plans 

Coipletely certain 64 

Not very certain. 20 

Additional courses desired 

Physical, biological, and social 

science courses 13 

Humanities and professional courses 18 

Engineering and farming courses 6 

Business and other courses 17 

Not known and none 20 

Degrees or other recognition desired 

Bachelor's, master's, or doctor's degree 42 

Specialized, other, and none 36 



95 

4 




385.37^ 



86 

5 

(b) 

4 



J 1,151.56^ 



43 22 1 

21 8 > 

21 17 J 

72 57 \ 

16 23 / 



33.76^ 



41.28^ 



18 

37 

10 

5 

21 




404.53^ 



81 

10 




437.94^ 



Fathers' desires Mothers' desires 

Percent^ Chi- Percent^ Chi- 



Total ^ ~ ~NCT square Total CP NCP square 



NO encouragement 
to continue education. . . 


24 


11 


33” 




14 


4 


22 1 


j 


Seme encouragement 
to continue education... 


21 


14 


26 


> 355.73*^ 


22 


13 


1 


> 359.13*^ 


Strong encouragement 
to continue education... 


47 


67 


34^ 




60 


78 


28 1 
46 J 


1 



^Nonrespondents not included, bj^egg than 0.5 percent. 
CDf =: 2; p < .02. =: 1; p < .001. 
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Of especial interest is the encouragement given by parents to the 
youth in continuing their schooling. The differences between the CP 
and the NCP were significant. Sixty-seven percent of the fathers and 
78 percent of the mothers of the CP youth encouraged their youth to 
continue in school. Only 34 percent of the fathers and 46 percent of 
the mothers of the NCP youth did so. Higher percentages of the par- 
ents of the NCP suggested to the youth that they leave school. 

Sixty-four percent of the CP and 30 percent of NCP said they could 
get the education they desired within 100 miles of home. More than 
half of the NCP youth did not answer this question, perhaps implying 
that they did not know where to get the desired training. 

Certainty of plans. Two-thirds of all youth said they were cer- 
tain about plans for going or not going to college, but higher proportions 
of the CP youth expressed this certainty. Over 20 percent of the NCP 
youth said they were not very certain. 

Course work desired. Fifty-four percent of all youth reported 
they would liked to have had more or different course work than they 
had the chance to take while in high school. The CP, in higher per- 
centages than the NCP, desired more work in the natural and social 
sciences and in the humanities and professional areas. More of the 
NCP desired more training in business and vocational areas. Only IS 
percent of the CP youth, compared with 27 percent of the NCP, indi- 
cated that they desired additional courses in the engineering, agricul- 
tural, and business areas. As in the case of certainty of plans, about 
20 percent of both CP and NCP said they did not know what additional 
education, if any, they needed. 

Post-high school occupational plans. Forty-one percent of the 
youth planned to go into the professional, technical, and managerial 
fields. When asked what their specific aspirations for jobs were, 71 
percent of the CP youth reported they hoped to go into professional, 
technical, and managerial occupations; IS percent gave no answer; and 
14 percent mentioned jobs not requiring college training. On the other 
hand, 61 percent of the NCP youth reported they expected to get jobs 
below the professional, technical, and managerial area. Twenty percent 
did not know or did not answer and 19 percent hoped to get the higher- 
class jobs even though not expecting to go to college (Table 16). 

Sixty- five percent of the CP and 63 percent of the NCP were not 
certain about their choice. Yet 73 percent of the CP and 6S percent of 
the NCP said that they had given a great deal of thought to the matter. 
Farming was a choice of only S percent of both the CP and the NCP. 
This may be so because it is difficult today to get a start in farming. 
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Table 16. — Types of Jobs Considered by the Youth 





Total 


Percent 

CP 


NCP 


Chi- 

square 


Occupation youth hoped to enter 










Professional, technical, managerial 


41 


71 


19 1 


1 


Clerical, sales, service 


15 


4 


22 


L b 


Craftsman, foreman, farming-allied, hcrnemaking. . 


23 


9 




> 866.54° 


Operative and skilled labor, armed forces 


3 


1 


I 

5 




Not known and no response 


18 


15 


20 J 




Certainty of choice^ 


Certain 


33 


30 


34 I 


^ 3.62° 


Not certain 


63 


65 


63 j 


Thought given to choice^ _ 


A great deal 


69 


73 


65 I 


J> 38.80*^ 


Seme or little 


28 


22 


33 J 


Nature of occupation desired 










Farm. 


5 


5 


5 n 




Nonfarm 


80 


81 


79 


<u 

CM 

CM 


No response 


15 


14 


16 J 




Number of different occupations thought of ^ 










One or none 


21 


18 


23 1 


1 d 


Two 


28 


28 


29 


> 15.51° 


Three or four 


42 


47 


39 J 


1 


Knowledge about job desired^ _ 


Sane, little, or none 


73 


73 


72 1 


^ 52.60^ 


A great deal 


23 


21 


25 J 


Source of information on job choice^ 










Friends and holders of similar jobs 


32 


25 


36 


1 


Family • 


23 


23 


24 ^ 


> 66.19® 


Teachers and counselors 


19 


24 


15 , 


Others • • 


24 


27 


22 _ 


I 



^Nonrespondents not included. 

^Df = 4; p < .001. ^Df = 2; not significant. '^Df = 1; p < .001. 
®Df = 1; not significant; ^Df = 2; p < .001. SDf = 3; p < .001. 



The lack of choice of a single job is shown in that 70 percent of 
all the youth had thought of two or more jobs and 75 percent of the 
CP and 68 percent of the NCP had done so. 

Knowledge about job desired and sources of information. Most 
youth had little knowledge of jobs desired. Only 23 percent of all of the 
youth reporting said that they had a great deal of knowledge about the 
job they hoped to get (Table 16). In this respect, there was a signifi- 
cant difference between the CP and NCP, favoring the NCP, probably 
because they had a greater interest in getting a job soon. 

In seeking information on jobs, only 15 percent of the youth went 
to their teachers and less than 4 percent to the counselor in the system. 
Even so, differences between CP and NCP youth were significant. Since 
these responses came from the youth and not from school or other 
records, it may be that the youth were not aware that counseling was 
available. Or it may mean that the counselors were not effective. 
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Both school and nonschool influences operated differentially on the 
job choices of the youth. Sixty percent of the NCP and 48 percent of 
the CP youth said they were influenced by friends, holders of similar 
jobs, and family members. Higher percentages of the CP said they 
went to teachers and counselors for advice. An important implication 
is that NCP youth tended to turn to nonprofessional sources and this 
probably influenced their job choice toward the lower- ranking jobs. 
This is also related to the data showing that the fathers and the admired 
adults of the NCP, in larger percentages than those of the CP, were 
in the lower-ranking occupations. 

Sources of expected help in making job choices and getting 
started. Parents and other relatives are most important influences 
in youth’s job choices and in getting started in a job (Table 17). The 
major sources of information about jobs for both the CP and the NCP 
youth were parents and peers, not teachers and counselors. Only 11 
percent of the youth secured help from teachers and counselors in 
making job choices. Eleven percent of the NCP and 8 percent of the 
CP said they expected help from no one in making their job choice. 

Help in getting started in a job was expected from parents and other 
relatives by 54 percent of the NCP and 45 percent of the CP. Forty 
percent of the NCP and 45 percent of the CP said they expected help 
from no one. None in either group said they expected help from teach- 
ers or counselors in getting started in a job. 

Occupations parents want for their youth. Parental influence on 
youth’s job choice as well as influence on youth’s educational choice 
is related to occupational rank of the father. Thus it is not surprising 
that significantly higher proportions of the parents of the CP wanted 
their youth to enter professional, technical, and managerial occupations. 
Also, higher proportions of the mothers than of the fathers desired 
this (Table 18). Conversely, higher proportions of the parents of the 
NCP wanted their youth to enter lower- ranking jobs in the clerical. 



Table 17. — Source of Help Expected by the Youth 
in Getting Started in. a Job 

In making final choice In getting started 



Percent^ cM_ Percent^ chi- 





Total 


CP 


NCP 


square 


Total CP 


NCP 


square 


Parents, relatives, and friei^s. 

Teachers and counselors 

Others r - - . 


63 

11 


62 

14 


1 A 


> 35.04^ 


50 

0 


45 

0 


54 1 
0 1 


> 23.80^ 


No one 


1 1 


g 


14 
1 1 


[ 


4 

42 


3 

45 


^ 1 






O 


J 


t 


40J 


I 



^Nonrespondents not included. = 3; p < .001. 
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sales, service, craftsman, foreman, and farming-allied fields. Parents of 
higher proportions of the CP than of the NCP youth would leave the 
matter of job choice to their youth. Higher proportions of the NCP 
than the CP said they did not know what their parents’ attitudes were. 

Forty-one percent of the youth and 26 percent of their fathers 
aspired to the highest-ranking jobs for the youth. Twenty-eight percent 
of the fathers desired to have their sons take jobs similar to their own. 
There was no difference between the CP and the NCP youth in this re- 
spect. The fathers of the CP, however, appeared to show more concern 
about the kind of job the youth will take, and higher percentages of the 
NCP youth reported that their parents had no specific concern about the 
youth’s job choice. 

Parental agreement on job choices for their youth. Fifty-six per- 
cent of the youth either said they had no evidence as to agreement or 
disagreement on the part of the parents or reported they did not know 
their parents’ attitudes. More than twice as many, however, reported 
agreement rather than disagreement between parents. In this respect 
there was no difference between the CP and the NCP youth (Table 18) . 

Jobs youth would choose if free to choose. Percentages of the 
types of jobs the youth said they expected to enter and those they would 



Table 18. — Desires of Parents Concerning Jobs for Their Youth 







Fathers* 


desires 






Mothers' 


' desires 






Percent 






Chi- 




Percent 






Chi- 




Total CP 


NCP 




square 


Total CP 


NCP 




square 


Type of job 






















Professional t technical , managerial • • 


26 


39 


17" 






31 


45 


22” 






Clerical, sales, service 


10 


3 


14 






12 


5 


16 






Craftsman, foreman, farming-allied, 






















honnaiiaking, armed forces 


13 


7 


17 


> 


339.10^ 


11 


5 


17 


> 


381.54^ 


Operative and skilled labor 


2 


1 


3 






2 


0 


3 






Parents would leave matter to youth. . 


24 


29 


20 






24 


28 


19 






Parents* attitude not known 


25 


21 


29 ^ 






20 


17 


23^ 






Relative to fathers® job 






















Same as fathers ' 


28 


28 


28 1 


I 




32 


31 


33“ 






Different f ran fathers * 


17 


16 


17 


1 




18 


17 


18 






Whatever youth wants 


19 


25 


15 


> 


52.58° 


20 


25 


17 


> 


30.65° 


No specific concern 


16 


15 


18 






13 


11 


13 






Parents* attitude not kncwn 


20 


16 


22 






17 


16 


19 














Percent 




Chi- 














Total 


CP 


NCP 


square 








Parental agreement or disagreement 






















Father and mother agree 






30 


30 


30 1 










Father and mother disagree 






14 


13 




25.30^ 








No evidence as to agreement 






37 


42 


35 ( 










Attitude not known 






19 


15 


21 J 
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like to enter if they were completely free to choose their jobs appeared 
to be about the same. The major exception was that higher proportions 
of both CP and NCP youth would have liked to enter the highest rank- 
ing jobs than expected to do so (Table 19). Percentages of types of 
jobs youth hoped to enter and types of jobs they would like to hold at 
age 30 were about the same except that a higher percentage of all youth 
hoped for jobs in the blue-collar class at age 30. However, much higher 
percentages of the CP than the NCP hoped to hold jobs in the higher 
ranks at age 30 (Table 20). 

Twenty-four percent of all youth thought that they would be unable 
to get the jobs they really wanted because of lack of money, grades, 
opportunity, available jobs, experience, or tools. There were no differ- 
ences in percentages between the CP and the NCP in these respects. 
Higher percentages of the CP than the NCP said that lack of adequate 
education and training would not allow them to get the job actually 
desired. 

The various influences on job choices discussed above differentiate 
the CP from the NCP in two important respects. These are ranking 
of job actually desired and reasons youth feel they will not be able to 
get this job. The decision to go or not to go to college gave those 
having made the decision to go greater assurance of ability to get the 
desired job. 

Measured occupational aspirations. The job aspiration differen- 
tials between CP and NCP youth already discussed are further con- 
firmed by data on tested measures of occupational aspiration levels de- 
vised by Haller and Miller in 1963. They define (1963, p. 9) the 
concept of the level of occupational aspiration (LOA) used as, “. . . 
a special instance of the more general concept. It differs from the 
general concept only in that it takes as its object the occupational hier- 
archy, and that the continuum of difficulty consists of the various levels 



Table 19 . — Types of Jobs the Youth Expected to Enter and Types 
of Jobs They Would Choose if They Had Complete Freedom of Choice 





Job youth expected to enter 


Job chosen if free to choose 




Percent 




Chi- 


Percent 


Chi- 




Total 


CP 


NCP 


sguare 


Total 


CP 


NCP square 


Professional f technical. 
















and managerial jobs. . . . 


41 


71 


19 1 


1 


52 


79 




Lower \^te-collar jobs. . 


15 


4 


22 


1 a 


13 


3 


21 1 


Blue-collar jobs 


26 


10 


39 


866.54^ 


27 


10 


41 )> 762.70 


Job not known and 














1 


no response 


18 


15 


20^ 




8 


9 


11 J 



^Df = 4; p < .001. bpf = 3; p < .001. 
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Table 20. — Job Aspirations of the Youth and Reasons the Youth 
Thought They Would Not Be Able to Get Job Desired 



Percent^ Chi- 

Total CP NCP square 



Job choice if ocmpletely free to choose 


Professional/ technical/ managerial 


52 


79 


30 


Clerical/ sales / service 


13 


3 


21 


Craftsman/ foreman/ farming-allied/ honemaking. . 


23 


9 


34 


Operative and skilled labor/ armed forces 


4 


1 


7 


Not known and no response 


9 


9 


9 


Mean North-Hatt rating of desired job° 


50 or fewer points 


31 


5 


47 


51 to 68 points 


36 


42 


32 


69 to 99 points 


24 


42 


9 


Score not reported 


9 


9 


9 


Job youth hoped to have at age 30 


Professional/ technical/ managerial 


41 


71 


22 


Clerical/ sales, service 


8 


3 


11 


Craftsman/ foreman/ farming-allied/ hananaking. . 


36 


17 


47 


Operative and skilled labor/ armed forces 


3 


1 


5 


Not known and no response 


12 


8 


19 



i 



1 



Reasons youth thought th^ would not be able 
to get job desired 



Lack of money/ grades/ equipment/ or opportunity 


24 


24 


24 


Lack of adequate education and training 


18 


22 


14 


Parental dis^proval/ marriage/ others 


4 


3 


4 


Vtald still be in school 


5 


2 


7 


None; youth thought they would get job desired. . 


16 


18 


15 


Not known and no response 


33 


31 


36 



762.70*^ 



702.42*^ 



697.06*^ 



24.98® 



^Some percentages do not total 100 because some youth expressed more than one 
preference and some gave no response. 

^See Haller and Miller, 1963, p. 10. 

<=Df = 3; p < .001. d£)f = 2; p < .001. ®Df = 4; p < .001. 



along the hierarchy.” The two dimensions measured by the Halier- 
Miller occupational aspiration scores (OAS) are the range of aspira- 
tions from idealistic to realistic and the time range of the goals. On 
the basis of their tests, Haller and Miller (1963, p. 104) conclude that, 
“. . . the OAS appears to be a practical, reliable, and evidently a valid 
instrument for measuring differential levels of occupational aspiration.” 
There were statistically significant differences in the aspirations 
of the CP youth and the NCP youth in all seven tests (Table 21). 
These tests show that the CP had higher occupational aspirations than 
the NCP. Percentages were higher for both the CP and NCP in the 
upper half range of scores in the idealistic short-range than in the real- 
istic long-range, showing that rural youth hope to get better jobs than 
they expect to get, both on the short- and long-range basis. The fact 
that there were significant differences between the CP and the NCP 
in both the high and low scores is yet another indication of a differen- 
tial status of these two classes of students. 
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Table 21. — Occupational Aspiration Scores of the Youth 



T^pes of tests^ 


Total 


Percent^ 

CP 


NCP 


Chi- 

square 


Realistic short range 


Upper half 




34 


® > 


489.08° 


Lcv/er half 




62 


87 J 


Idealistic short range 


l^per half 


.. 54 


72 


41 k 


3U.17° 


ijcMer half 


.. 42 


25 


55 / 


Realistic long range «, 


Upper half 


.. 37 


59 


22 1 




Lower half..... 




38 


74/ 


Idealistic long range « 


Upper half 




81 


59 1 


208.24° 


Lower half 




16 


36/ 


A-half ; reaj Istic 


l^per half 


.. 35 


59 


18 k 


566.83° 


Lc^^er half 


.. 60 


37 


77 / 


B-half: idealistic 


Upper half 


.. 74 


87 


1. > 


388.86° 


Lc^^er half 


.. 22 


10 


31 / 


Coiibined scores 


Upper half 




69 


26 k 


594.26° 


Lower half 




27 


69/ 



^See Haller and Miller, 1963, p. 66. 
^Nonrespondents not included. ^Df = 3; p < .001. 



Table 22. — Job Experience of the Youth 

Percent^ Chi- 

Total CP NCP square 



Job experience 
None. 


16 


17 


16 1 




One job 


41 


40 


42 


> 1.81^ 


Two or more jobs 


30 


31 


29 J 




Length of time for job held longest 


One year or less 


41 


40 


40 ' 


> .30^ 


More than one year 


27 


28 


27 J 


Type of job held longest 




8 


^ “1 




Clerical, sales 


7 






Skilled (including farm labor) 


19 


18 


19 


> 4.85' 


Unskilled 


45 


44 


45 J 




Observation of jobs on trips taken 




30 


24 1 


1 


Youth taking trips to observe jobs 


27 


> 12.51' 


Youth reporting interest in professional, 

technical, and managerial jc±)s 


11 


19 


7 J 


Jobs shown to be of interest 








1 


Professional, technical, and managerial jobs.... 


11 


19 


7 1 


^ 98.42' 


Other jobs 


13 


10 


16 


No response 


76 


71 


77 J 


1 



^Nonrespondents not included. ^Df = 2; not significant. 

^Df = 3; not significant. ^Df = 1; p < .001. ®Df = 2; p < .001. 
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Influence of job experience on job choice. Even though 71 per- 
cent of the youth reported they had had some job experience, most of 
them had held jobs for one year or less and all but 7 percent were in 
the blue-collar class (Table 22). Since the youth in the sample were 
still in high school, these were part-time and summer jobs. About one- 
fourth had taken trips to observe jobs in other places, but only 11 per- 
cent showed interest in professional, technical, and managerial jobs. 
Part-time jobs held by the students during high school years did not 
seem to be significantly related to jobs desired after high school. 

Youth’s desires for specific job training. More training for the 
job desired was needed, according to 90 percent of the youth (Tabic 
23). When asked where this training could be secured, practically all 
of the CP youth said it was university or college; only 1 percent of the 
NCP reported this. The NCP, in the majority of cases, looked to busi- 
ness and trade schools, and 19 percent looked to other means, such as 
on-the-job training or farm experience. 

Nature of course work desired. About three-fifths of all students 
would have liked to take more courses in high school. This included 
67 percent of the CP and 52 percent of the NCP youth. Half of the CP 

Table 23. — Training Youth Felt They Needed to Obtain Desired Job 
and Availability of Facilities for This Training 



Percent^ 



Total CP 



NCP 



Chi- 

square 



Youth did not feel they had all the training needed. 
Youth felt that facilities for training 

vjere available 

Where youth felt training could be obtained 

University or college 

Business or trade schoool 

Other 

Additional courses students would have 
liked to have in high school 
Pl^sical, biological/ and social science courses.. 

Humanities and liberal arts courses 

Vocational education courses 

Business education courses 

No additional courses 

Additional courses students felt high school 
should have offered 

Plt^sical/ biological/ and social science courses.. 

Humanities and liberal arts courses 

Vocational agriculture and honemaking courses 

No additional courses* 

Not known 



90 


94 


87 


> . 2 ^ 


87 


92 


82 J 


\ 

\ 


41 


99 




c 1 


36 


0 


60 


>2,545.98*^ \ 


11 


0 


19 J 




12 


19 


7 " 




25 


30 


20 


J 


12 


8 


14 


S 113.89“ 


10 


10 


11 




20 


19 


23 ^ 




10 


16 


5 " 


i 


14 


23 


8 


i 


20 


11 


27 


300.26 


17 


16 


18 




16 


14 


18 





^Nonrespondents not included. 

^Df =s 1; not significant. ^Df = 2; p < .001. 



*^Df = 4; p < .001. 
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and 40 percent of the NCP said they wanted courses not offered in 
high school. Forty-nine percent of the CP and 27 percent of the NCP 
wished they could have taken more of the courses that were offered in 
the academic field. Eighteen percent of the CP and 25 percent of the 
NCP felt that they should have taken more of the vocational and busi- 
ness education course.^ that were offered. Significantly higher per- 
centages of the NCP were satisfied with the courses that were offered 
but significantly higher percentages of the CP said they desired more 
work in the sciences (Table 23) . 

As for courses not offered, significantly higher percentages of the 
NCP wanted more occupationally oriented courses and higher per- 
centages of the CP wanted more courses in the academic field. 

Preference for home location, job interest, and friends. Eighty 
percent of the youth said they preferred to live in the country or in 
a village or small town. A higher percentage of the NCP than the CP 
expressed preference for the country or village and a lower percentage 
for town (Table 24). Significantly higher percentages of the CP than 
the NCP said they preferred to work with people and ideas rather than 
with tools, machinery, plants, or animals. However, 56 percent of all 
youth questioned said they preferred to work with people and ideas. 

The CP and the NCP differed significantly in their job concerns. 
The CP, in higher proportions, were more concerned with challenging 

Table 24. — Youth’s Preferences Regarding Place of Residence, 
Nature of Desired Job, and Type of Friends 

^ Varcent^ Chi- 

Total CP NCP square 



Preferred hone location 

Country or village 

Small town 

City 

Nature of interest 

Tools, machinery, plants, and animals.. 

People and ideas 

No particular preference 

Nature of concern 

Salary and security • • 

Challenging work; chancfi for expression 

Relations with co-workers 

Prestige 

Preferred type of friends 

Old friends 

New friends 

Preference as to for vrf:iciu to work 

For others 

For self 



48 


45 


50 1 




32 


35 


30 > 


8.54° 


19 


19 


19 J 




25 


19 


29 1 




56 


64 


53 > 


50.00'^ 


16 


17 


16 / 




42 


37 


46 1 




27 


48 


27 L 


121.19'^ 


9 


6 


10 ( 




1 


1 


1 J 




33 


30 


36 \ 


7.66® 


60 


63 


56 / 




59 


57 


61 T 


10.21® 


37 


40 


35/ 





^Nonrespondents not included. ^D£ = 2; p < .02. 

CDf = 1; p < .001. ^D£ = 4; p < .001. ®D£ = 1; p < .01. 
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work and a chance for self-expression, while the NCP were concerned 
with salary, job security, and relations with co-workers. Higher pro- 
portions of the NCP were concerned with having friendly co-workers, 
a fair boss, and the chance for advancement. Higher proportions of 
the NCP preferred old friends and to work for others, while higher 
proportions of the CP preferred to have new friends and to be self- 
employed. Even so, 60 percent of all youth questioned preferred to have 
new friends and 59 percent said they preferred to work for others. 

ACADEMIC COMPETENCE, MECHANICAL APTITUDE, 

AND PERSONALITY 

This section deals with academic competence as shown by records 
for the University of Illinois High School Testing Service, and me- 
chanical aptitude and personality characteristics of the youth under 
study. Data analyzed give some evidence that not only are environ- 
mental influences operating on the youth to differentiate them into the 
CP and the NCP and the educational and job choices they make, but 
also that the aptitudes, skills, and sociopersonal traits of the CP and the 
N CP are differentiating factors. 

Academic competence and mechanical reasoning. Higher pro- 
portions of the CP than the NCP made high scores on all the academic 
tests (Table 25). For example, scores for more than half of the CP 
fell in the upper-half range of all scores in abstract reasoning while the 
scores of over two-thirds of the NCP fell in the lower half. Differences 
were even greater in verbal reasoning and natural science reading. For 
all other scores the majority of both the CP and the NCP ranked in 
the upper half but higher percentages of the CP than the NCP did so. 
On the mechanical reasoning test, 69 percent of the CP ranked in the 
upper half of all scores while only 48 percent of the NCP did so 
(Table 26). 

Personality characteristics. Sixteen personality traits were mea- 
sured by the personality and ability test. The raw scores from the tests 
were transformed into sten (standard ten) scores, distributed over ten 
equal standard score points, and the following distribution was obtained 
showing normal percentages for below-average, average, and above- 
average groups.^ 

Sten score 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Distribution (%) 2.3 4.4 9.2 15.0 19.1 19.1 15.0 9.2 4.4 2.3 

309 382 309 

^ Manual for Forms A and B, 16 PF for Young Adults and Adult Person- 
ality and Ability Testing. Institute of Personality and Ability Testing, Champaign, 
Illinois. 
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An analysis of the Chi-square differences in scores for the CP and 
the NCP and of the percentages of each group falling in the below 
normal, normal, and above normal categories reveals that the CP, in 
higher proportions than the NCP, had the more favorable personality 
traits, except with respect to factors L, N, Ql, and Q3 (Table 27). 
(Titles of factors given in Table 27.) 

The CP had significantly higher percentages in the above-normal 
range in being outgoing, more intelligent, emotionally stable, assertive. 



Table 25. — Academic Capability Scores of the Youth 

Percent^ Chi- 

Total CP NCP square 



Abstract reasonixig 

Lower half 

l^per half - 

Verbal reasoning 

Lower half 

Upper half 

Total of abstract and verbal reasoning 

Lower half 

l^per half 

Natural science reading 

Lower half 

l^per half 

Social science reading 

lower half 

l^per half 

Writing 

Lower half 

\Jipper half.....'i. 

Conventional errors in writing^ 

Lower half 

Upper half * 

Functional errors in writing 

Lower half 

Upper half 



57 

37 



46 

48 



24 

70 



34 

60 



20 

74 



13 

81 



89 

5 



83 

10 



42 

53 



26 

69 



10 

85 



17 

78 



8 

87 



4 , 

91 



93 

2 



91 

3 



67 

26 



58 

35 



33 

60 



47 

47 



28 

65 



19 

75 



86 

7 



78 

15 



^Nonrespondents not included. ^Lowest scores mean fewest errors. 
<=D£ = 2; p < .001. ^D£ = 3; p < .001. 



} 

} 

} 

> 

} 

} 

} 

} 



230.10'^ 

419.98^ 

430.90^ 

468.99^ 

319.81'^ 

299.57'^ 

187.58'^ 

234.04'^ 



Table 26. — Mechanical Aptitude Scores of the Youth 





Total 


Percent^ 

CP 


NCP 


Chi- 

square 


Mechanical ^titude scores 
1 to 17 points 


- 10 


4 


10 1 


1 


18 to 34 points 


. 33 


26 


40 1 


y 444.93° 


35 to 51 points 


. 42 


49 


1 


52 to 67 points 


. 13 


20 


9 J 


1 



^Nonrespondents not included. ^D£ = 3; p < .001. 
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Table 27. — Personality Characteristics of the Youth 



Persoi^ity factors^ 



A. Reserved/outgoing 

B. Less intelligent/ 

more intelligent 

C. Affected by feelings/ 

emotionally stable 

E. Hurtible/assertive 

F. Sober/happy-go-lucky 

G. Expedient/conscientious 

H. Shy/venturesatie 

I. Tdugh-^Tiinded/tender-iTLir^ 

L. Trusting/suspicious 

M. Dractica 1/imaginative 

N. Forthright/shrewd 

O. Placid/apprehensive 

Ql.Conservative/experiinenting. . 
Q2 • Group-dependent/ 

self-sufficient 

Q3 .Undisciplined/controlled. . . . 
Q4 .Relaxed/tense 



Below normal Normal Above normal 



Norm = 
CP 


30.9% 

NCP 


Norm = 
CP 


38.2% 

NCP 


Norm = 
CP 


30.9% 

NCP 


square 


Percent 


Percent 


Percent 




27 


26 


41 


47 


32 


27 


13.86° 


7 


11 


28 


38 


65 


51 


53.52^ 

b 


38 


47 


40 


36 


22 


17 


24.25 


34 


33 


38 


43 


28 


24 


7.50^ 


32 


39 


35 


34 


33 


27 


16.79^ 


32 


40 


38 


36 


30 


24 


23.46° 


33 


39 


42 


40 


25 


21 


12.85^ 


30 


34 


36 


42 


34 


24 


27.08° 


26 


23 


37 


38 


35 


39 


5.33® 


34 


34 


43 


48 


23 


18 


11.23^ 


32 


31 


42 


42 


26 


27 


17 

.±/b 


26 


14 


34 


35 


40 


51 


70.82° 


34 


32 


39 


43 


27 


25 


4.68® 


39 


32 


35 


39 


26 


29 


13.86^ 


36 


33 


36 


36 


28 


29 


2.73® 


25 


20 


39 


42 


36 


38 


9.00 



^See Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, 1964, for full description 
of the factors. The description to the left of the slash refers to the below-average 
sten score and the description to* the right of the slash refers to the above-average 
sten score. 

^Df = 2; p < .001. ‘=D£ = 2; p < .05. <iD£ = 2; p < .01. 
eo£ = 2; not signi£icant. ^D£ = 2; p < .02. 



happy-go-lucky, conscientious, venturesome, tender-minded, imagina- 
tive, and placid. The NCP had significantly higher percentages in the 
above-normal range in being apprehensive, self-sufficient, and tense. 
The CP had significantly lov/er percentages in the below-normal range 
in being affected by feelings, sober, expedient, shy, and tough-minded ; 
they had higher percentages in being humble, trusting, forthright, 
placid, conservative, group-dependent, and relaxed. 



INTERRELATIONSHIPS AMONG FACTORS INFLUENCING 

COLLEGE PRONENESS 

The data presented in this bulletin, showing the differences in ap- 
titudes, skills, and sociopersonal attitudes between the CP and the N CP 
youth, suggest that the NCP have greater propensities for entering 
skilled, artisan, and especially service occupations rather than for enter- 
ing college after graduation from high school. The various factors 
that characterize CP and NCP youth can be regarded as interrelated. 
This can be tested by correlational analyses which give an indication as 
to the extent to which the various factors are associated. 
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Interrelations between home and family factors. Significant posi- 
tive associations were found between age and class in school, number 
in family away from home, and number of brothers and sisters 
(Table 28). 

Of importance are the negative associations shown between family 
sir.e and occupational prestige of father, parental educational score, 
socioeconomic status score, combined social status score, and parental 
support for further education for the youth. These five factors are 
also associated with age. These associations imply that the larger 
families were lower in socioeconomic status and gave less support to 
youth in furthering their education than was the case with smaller 
families. 

The family social and economic status factors, on the other hand, 
were all positively interrelated with each other and with parental sup- 
port for the youths’ education beyond high school. Factor analysis 
shows parental educational attainment, mother’s educational score, and 
combined educational score highly correlated in one cluster and father’s 
satisfaction with his education and mother’s satisfaction with her edu- 
cation highly correlated in a second cluster. The highest coefficients 
(0.86 and 0.82) were between the combined parental education score 
and the fathers’ and the mothers’ educational attainment scores. The 
coefficient between combined parental education score and the com- 
bined educational satisfaction score was 0.48. The combined parental 
education score could be used both as an index of school grade attain- 
ment by the parents and of their satisfaction with their schooling. 



Table 28. — Pearsonian Coefficients of Correlation 
Relative to Home and Family Indexes® 



Variables 










Variables 








1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 10 


1. 


Age 




















2. 


Class in school 


52 


. . . 
















3. 


Number in family at hcxne 


NS 


NS 


. . . 














4. 


Number in family away 


16 


NS 


- 9 


. . . 












5. 


Number of brothers and sisters. . . 


7 


NS 


64 


47 


... 










6. 


Occupational prestige rating 






















of father 


NS 


6 


NS 


-12 


- 9 


. . . 








7. 


Canbined parental education 






















score^ 


-13 


NS 


- 1 


-33 


- 8 


28 


... 






8. 


Socioeconanic status score 


-11 


NS 


-21 


-31 


-33 


35 


39 


... 




9. 


Canbined social status score^ .... 


- 5 


7 


-11 


-19 


-17 


95 


37 


63 


. . . 


10. 


Parental support for youth's 






















education 


- 8 


NS 


-12 


-17 


-20 


15 


12 


32 


24 ... 



^Critical value = .045, two-tailed test, .01 level. Coefficients multiplied by 100. 



NS = not significant. 

^Point values for this score were assigned as follows: 8 grades and less= 2 points; 

9-12 grades = 7 points; more than 12 grades = 8 points. 

^See Haller and Miller, 1963. 
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Interrelations between family and social participation factors. 
The associations shown in Table 29 are all positive for all variables 
except for the number of brothers and sisters, and these are negative 
with five of the social participation factors. This is an indication that 
youth from the larger families do not take part as much in such activi- 
ties as do youth from smaller families. Table 28 shows negative associ- 
ations with educational, socioeconomic status, and support for youth’s 
further education indexes. 

The associations were positive and high between indexes for occupa- 
tional prestige of father, combined parental education, socioeconomic 
status, parental support for further education of the youth, and all 
school and community social participation indexes. The exceptions were 
the low coefficients associating parental education and participation in 
school activities, curricular activity rating, and number of admired 
adults, and the association between parental support for youth’s educa- 
tion, the number of admired adults, and the coefficient of correlation 
between occupational prestige of father and number of admired adults. 
All were significant at the 0.01 level. The factor analysis showed high 
coefficients between three clusters. These were (1) index of school 
participation, index of church and community participation, and index 
of leadership activity; (2) index of extracurricular activity and self- 
rating activity prestige index; and (3) prestige occupational rating of 
admired adults and kin- relationship of adults to youth. The highest 
zero-order correlation coefficient was between combined school and com- 
munity participation index and school participation index. 



Table 29 . — Pearsonian Coefficients of Correlation Between Home 
and Family and School and Community Influences'* 











Variables 








Variables 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


1. 


Number of brothers and sisters 


-11 


-12 


- 9 


- 8 


- 9 


NS 


- 5 




2. 


Occupational prestige rating of father... 


17 


20 


18 


18 


19 


6 


24 




3. 


Ccnibined parental education score 


6 


11 


9 


8 


15 


7 


10 




4. 


Socioeooncmic status score 


21 


31 


26 


25 


25 


9 


26 




5. 


Parental sr^port for youth's education... 


17 


20 


19 


19 


23 


7 


17 




6. 


School social participation score 


• • • 
















7. 


Canbined school and ccnimmity 
participation score 


71 


• • • 














8. 


Extracurricular activity score 


50 


47 


• . • 












9. 


Curricular activi-ty score 


51 


48 


95 


• • • 










10. 


Leadership self-rating score 

Number of admired adults 


37 


35 


40 


41 


... 








11. 


18 


22 


20 


20 


12 








12. 


Occupational prestige rating 

of admired adults 


17 


24 


25 


25 


19 


14 


• • • 




13. 


Teachers earned students' sincere respect 


5 


19 


17 


17 


15 


15 


4 


... 


14. 


Teachers made students feel wanted 


9 


10 


9 


9 


7 


11 


13 


■54 



Critical value = .045, two-tailed test, .01 level. Coefficients multiplied by 
100. NS = not significant. 
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The fact that all social participation indexes are significantly inter- 
related implies that youth taking active part in one activity are likely 
to be active in others and that these youth tend, in general, to come 
from the more affluent, better-educated families and those giving the 
most support to the post-high school education of the youth. 

The influence of teachers in class is also an important factor. All 
indexes of the nature of the helpfulness of teachers were found to be 
interrelated with coefficients of 0.39 or above and as high as 0.54 
(Table 14). Correlations with other variables were all positive and 
significant (Table 29). The coefficients of teacher influence were 
highest with school and community and extracurricular activity partici- 
pation, and leadership and prestige ratings, indicating those students 
whose families rated high in indexes of social and economic status also 
rated high in teachers’ esteem. 

Interrelations o£ educational and occupational aspirations, aca- 
demic competence, and mechanical aptitude with other factors. Fac- 
tors that were highly associated with factors in the family and social 
participation area were also highly correlated with educational needs 
and job aspirations of youth (Tables 28 and 29). The exceptions were 
no correlations of (1) the index of the jobs the youth want with 
parental education score, (2) the church and community participation 
index and mechanical aptitude, and (3) jobs youth want and index 
of teachers’ influence (Table 30). 

The correlation coefficients between education needed, job aspira- 
tion scores, and scores for abstract and verbal reasoning and mechani- 
cal aptitude were all relatively high. These two tests were intercorre- 
lated with all other academic competence tests. The lowest academic 
average score was - 0.48 for verbal reasoning with conventional errors 
in writing and the highest was 0.90 between verbal reasoning and the 
total score for abstract and verbal reasoning.^ Correlation coefficients 
between academic scores and mechanical aptitude scores were lower, 
the lowest being - 0.22 with conventional errors in writing, and the 
highest O.Sl with the total of abstract and verbal reasoning. All of the 
scores were well above the critical ratio of 0.045. These interrelations 
imply that family, social participation, educational needs and job aspi- 
ration, academic competence, and mechanical aptitude factors, with ex- 
ceptions noted, are all associated. 

Intercorrelations of personality trait factors with most highly 
correlated factors in other areas. Table 31 shows the areas in which 
there were significant intercorrelations among the 16 personality factors 
and among the nine other factors. The nine factors, in general, have 
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Table 30 . — Pearsonian Coefficients of Correlation 
Between Occupational Aspiration, Academic 
Competence, and Vocational Aptitude” 



Variables 


9 


10 


Variables 
11 12 13 


14 


15 


1, Nuniber of brothers and sisters 


10 


- 8 


-10 


-14 


-15 


-15 


-10 


2. Ccrribined parental education score 


22 


NS 


5 


9 


9 


12 


6 


3. Parental support for youth’s education. 


39 


23 


27 


38 


41 


26 


14 


4, Socioeconomic status score 


25 


21 


24 


35 


37 


35 


20 


5. Occupational prestige rating of father. 


15 


13 


13 


21 


21 


23 


14 


6. Church and ccmmunity participation 


















24 


19 


20 


26 


29 


31 


NS 


7. Extracurricular activity score 


21 


13 


22 


27 


28 


28 


6 


8. Teachers earned students’ 
















sincere respect 


10 


NS 


8 


6 


6 


4 


10 


9. Type of training needed 
















10. Occupational prestige rating of job 
















wanted by youth 


21 


... 












11. Occupational prestige rating of job 
















youth would choose if free to choose. . . 


40 


34 


. . . 










12. A-half (realistic) occupational 
















aspiration score 


37 


32 


46 


• * « 








13. Ccmbined occupational aspiration score. 


40 


58 


67 


89 


. • . 






14. Combined verbal and abstract 
















reasoning score 


30 


23 


29 


40 


43 


• • • 




15. Mechanical aptitude score 


8 


2 


12 


20 


18 


51 





^Critical value = .045, two-tailed test, .01 level. Coefficients multiplied by 
100. NS = not significant. 



been shown to be highly intercorrelated. But this is not the case with 
intercorrelations between the 16 personality traits and the other nine 
factors. The following factors were shown to be associated positively 
or negatively as indicated with the poles of the 16 personality traits. 

1. Combined parental education score positively with emotionally 
stable, happy-go-lucky, and shrewd, and negatively with trusting and 
placid. 

2. Parental desire for youth’s further education positively with 
more intelligent, emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, ven- 
turesome, and shrewd, and negatively with placid and group-dependent. 

3. Family socioeconomic index positively with more intelligent, 
emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, and venturesome, and 
negatively with placid and group-dependent. 

4. Prestige rating of father’s occupation positively with more intelli- 
gent, emotionally stable, and venturesome, and negatively with placid 
and group-dependent. 

5. Prestige rating of occupation of admired adults positively with 
more intelligent, emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, ven- 
turesome, and experimenting, and negatively with placid and group- 
dependent. 
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6. Index of extracurricular activity positively with outgoing, more 
intelligent, emotionally stable, assertive, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, 
venturesome, tender-minded, shrewd, and experimenting, and nega 

tively with placid and group-dependent. 

7. Combined score for occupational aspiration positively with more 
intelligent, emotionally stable, assertive, happy-go-lucky, conscientious, 
venturesome, tender-minded, shrewd, and experimenting, and nega- 
tively with placid and group-dependent. 

8. Total verbal and abstract reasoning score positively with more 
intelligent, emotionally stable, happy-go-lucky, and experimenting, and 
negatively with reserved, placid, and undisciplined. 

9. Mechanical aptitude score positively with more intelligent, erno- 
tionally stable, experimenting, and self-sufficient, and negatively with 
reserved, shy, tough-minded, forthright, and placid. 

These associations, taken together, indicate that “plus” personality 
factors were generally associated with indexes of relatively high socio 
economic status and prestige, with most of the high participational in- 
dexes, and with high occupational aspirations. The associations of 
social participation factors with these “plus” personality factors are 
especially to be noted as are those with occupational aspiration. The 
differences between the traits associated with academic competence did 
not agree with four of the traits associated with mechanical aptitude, 
these being shy, tough-minded, forthright, and group-dependent. 

The “minus” factors that were negatively associated with the nine 
variables include being affected by feelings, sober, apprehensive, shy, 
and having a tendency to making one’s own decisions. These personality 
traits were more closely associated with the family and social situations 

characterizing the NCP than the CP youth. 

These intercorrelations are most meaningful in terms of the type of 
education and training needed by the youth not planning on college. It 
is obvious that training ' needed by the NCP in vocational and techni- 
cal areas as well as in Lie academic subjects, especially in reading an 
social science. The differences in personality traits are most obvious m 
the way in which certain traits are associated, not only with academic 
and mechanical skills but with the cultural and social factors that affect 

the youth as well. 



INTERPRETATIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 

It is evident from the findings of the study that there is no ready 
answer as to what specific training is needed to best fit the NCP to take 
technical or artisan jobs that are likely to be available in our rapidly 
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changing technological society. The below-professional technical and 
artisan occupations will probably require three times as many workers 
as will be needed in the professional and managerial occupations (Table 
1). These jobs will have to be filled largely by those who do not go to 
college. 

It is of basic importance that the majority of rural youth do not 
plan to go to college. Since 25 percent of rural youth leave high school 
before graduation, at least three-fourths of the rural youth entering 
high school are not likely to attend a college or university. For these 
youth educational opportunities in the average rural high school were 
inadequate at the time of this study. However, plans to more adequately 
provide for the high school and post-high school educational needs of 
these youth are now being implemented. In implementing these plans, 
it must be remembered that only 5 percent of the youth included in this 
study plan to farm. 

Data from this study make it clear that there are significant dif- 
ferences between the CP and NCP rural youth due to home, school, 
and community influences. The aptitudes, skills, and sociopersonal 
qualities possessed by the NCP rural youth are different from those 
required by professional or managerial types of jobs. Most rural youth, 
including those not intending to go to college, attend high schools 
largely oriented for college preparation. Thus it is not surprising that 
NCP rural youth do not have the training needed to get jobs suited to 
their abilities and aspirations when they graduate from high school. 

The conception the NCP rural youth have of the type of training 
needed for jobs they will take after finishing high school is not very 
clear. Some felt they needed more occupational training, but they had 
little knowledge of the exact type of training needed. Also, the youth 
generally had little knowledge of where to get occupational training. 
The schools and the youth’s families and peer groups were found to 
be of little help because they knew little more about what training was 
needed than did the youth themselves. This lack of clarity about the 
occupational training needs of NCP rural youth suggests that high 
school counseling was inadequate for these youth in preparing them for 
making choices about occupational training and jobs. 

Results from academic competence and mechanical aptitude tests 
showed that most NCP rural youth needed more training in mechanical 
skills. Such training can be provided in the high school. However, 
evidently little was done by the high schools to find out who were the 
youth needing such training, and little was made available even if such 
specialized needs were made evident. This is because of the tendency 
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of these schools to provide a college-oriented program for all students, 
thus partly neglecting the educational needs of the NCP youth. 

The differentials shown in tests revealing personality traits indi- 
cating social maladjustment of a third or more of the students also in- 
dicate the need for professionally trained counselors available to all 
students in the high school. In this way it might be possible to identify 
the aspirations and capabilities of the youth early in their high school 
careers and to direct them into courses that will prepare them for jobs 
to which they aspire and in which they are most likely to be successful. 
In most high schools this would also require more vocational courses 
for the NCP. Some of the problem will also be alleviated by junior 
colleges which can provide more advanced and more specialized pro- 
grams for students who have taken the elementary courses in high 
school. Attention must also be given to personality development, both 
at the high school and post-high school levels, to help correct the traits 
of social maladjustment evident in many of the youth. 

The implications of the study relate to almost all aspects of the rural 
school system. Many of them are supported by the recommendations of 
other studies previously mentioned as well as by the findings of the 
Task Force on the Future of Education in Illinois. A few of the impli- 
cations of this study are given below. 

1. The education of the NCP, who make up the majority of those 
graduating from high school, is a more difficult task than the education 
of the CP. A high proportion of the NCP desire some kind of training 
or education beyond high school. Illinois is in the process of providing 
more adequately for the education of these youth. In the plans for the 
development of junior colleges, it is anticipated that 80 percent of the 
youth graduating from high school will enter either junior or four- year 
colleges. 

The type of high school program to be provided for the NCP is of 
great importance. The data presented in this study suggest that the 
program must be a combination of occupational or vocational training 
and academic education together with an effective program cf counsel- 
ing and guidance to prepare the youth for either further education or 
entrance into the labor force. 

2. The limitations of the small rural school system in providing 
for the kind of broad educational programs implied as needed by this 
study place emphasis upon the imperative for further consolidation of 
these systems. This means that rural school systems must accommodate 
themselves to the basic changes taking place in rural society. The trend 
should be toward larger units of administration, stressing unit or 12- 
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grade systems, and programs adaptable to changing conditions in a 
rapidly changing society, with emphasis on the changing nature of 
rural society. Also, the maintenance of small schools means not only a 
limitation of course offerings but also a limitation of the ability of the 

rural people to finance school programs. 

3. The rural school systems need to be more closely integrated into 
the total state system than has been the case in the past. The rural high 
school should prepare most of its youth to live and work in urban areas 
because technological development in agriculture has made it impossible 
for many rural youth to enter farming. 

4. Changing value systems must be recognized. The value systems 
of any society grow out of the total culture of that society. It has been 
shown in this study that the personality traits of CP and NCP youth 
are different. The traditional rural value system has stressed the value 
of succeeding the older generation in the occupation of farming. It is 
apparent that this situation has now changed. The CP rural youth 
aspire to higher occupational levels. Most of the NCP rural youth must 
also expect to have to work in an urban environment. Concern for the 
formation of value systems in a changing society must therefore extend 
to the rural school system) this is part of the task of conditioning rural 
youth to live in an urban society. 

Decision-making on the part of the youth is of basic importance and 
it is influenced by values and value systems. The concept that youth 
make their own decisions, or they should do so, with regard to going to 
college is denied by this study. Of most importance are the various in- 
fluences operating, especially on the NCP youth. These are not, in the 
main, professional influences. They are, rather, the peer and reference 
groups, particularly the family and kinship groups. It is not surprising 
that these influences tend to enforce conformity with the norms of 
these groups, which are, more or less, tradition bound. If the aspira- 
tions and values of the youth are to be reoriented toward the values of 
the larger society into which the majority of the youth will enter, pro- 
fessional guidance and counseling in the high school and post-high 
school period as well as vocational and academic programs oriented 
toward the aspirations and abilities of the youth are essential. 
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